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480 THE MONIST. 

" related, namely: (1) to an association of simultaneity ; and (2) to an association of 
" immediate succession." There is much that is suggestive in the sixty-seven pages 
of this pamphlet. k/dc. 

Finite Homogeneous Strain, Flow, and Rupture of Rocks. Bulletin of the 
Geological Society of America. By George F. Becker. Rochester : Pub- 
lished by the Society. 1893. 

This is a purely technical research, concerning the causes and form of the dis- 
continuity of rock masses. The studies presented are the outgrowth of field-work 
in the Sierra Nevada of California. This range is so intersected by false joints, 
schistose and slaty cleavages, that on a scale of one mile to the inch their average 
separation would be for the most part microscopic. The dynamic manifestations in 
these regions are very systematic. Some of the strains which have produced this 
phenomenon have been infinitesimal, and others have been finite. Only the latter 
are here treated. Finite strain, the relations of stress to strain, the nature of finite 
shear, viscosity, flow, plasticity, ductility, and rupture, the relation of plastic solids 
to fluids, the spacing of fissures formed by inclined pressures, jointing, and slaty 
cleavage, are the chief subjects discussed. The most important result of the investi- 
gation is that jointing, schistosity, and slaty cleavage all imply relative movement 
and are thus as truly orogenic as falls of notable throw. "In the light of this con- 
clusion," says the author, "it appears that if one could reproduce the orogeny of 
' ' the Sierra in a moderate interval of time on a model made to a scale of one mile 
" to the inch, it would seem to yield to external and bodily forces much like a mass 
"of lard of the same dimensions." 

This pamphlet is neatly got up, and reflects credit upon the author and pub- 
lisher. /JK/M. 

Der echte und der Xenophontische Sokrates. By Karl Joel. Volume I. Ber- 
lin : R. Gaertner. 1893. 

There are two sources from which we have derived the main bulk of our knowl- 
edge concerning Socrates ; namely, the writings of Plato and Xenophon. The for- 
mer is generally regarded as an idealiser, and the latter as an historical biographer ; 
for Plato simply uses the impressive figure of Socrates to expound his own philoso- 
phy, while Xenophon, the general, the politician, the historian, is supposed to give 
in the " Memorabilia " a simple and faithful account of what appeared to him worthy 
of being preserved. As Xenophon was not a philosopher himself, it is tacitly as- 
sumed that he had no reason to alter, to suppress, or to add his own personal views 
to the historical account of the great master whom he bore in grateful remembrance 
as a faithful disciple. There are some other sources ; but they are less rich than 
those of Plato and Xenophon. Among them must be mentioned several passages in 
Aristotle, especially in "Magna Moralia " I, p. 1182, n 15. Our author urges with 



